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ABSTRACT 

A study was conducted in California to investigate 
the perceptions of public secondary school principalis and district 
superintendents of schools regarding the relationship between 
community colleges and secondary schools. Specifically, the study 
sought to detennine: (1) the community colleges which high school 
graduates primarily attended and the percentage of seniors who 
attended; (2) the availoi)ility of special programs for high school 
students and the current status of concurrent enrollment practices; 

(3) articulation practices of high schools and community colleges; 

(4) the status of working relationships ijetween community college and 
high school faculty, counselors, and administrators; (5) the 
provision of information to high schools by community colleges 
regarding curriculum coordination, transfer requirements, and student 
support services; (6) ratings of applicable services provided to the 
high schools by the community colleges; and (7) the services which 
community colleges could provide to enhance working relationships 
between the two segments of public education. The study revealed that 
one-third of the high schools had formed an articulation council with 
a community college, one-third did not receive information from the 
colleges concerning support services, and cilmost one-half indicated 
that joint curriculum review by high school and community college 
faculty was current practice. Suggestions for improving relations 
between colleges and schools are included. (EJV) 
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state, and national levels, (b) advocating to governmental bodies the policies determined to be in 
the best interests of community college education, (c) assisting member institutions in developing and promoting solutions 
to problems of local concern, (d) facilitating the efforts of institutions, segments, organizations and agencies to work and 
speak cooperatively on behalf of California conununity colleges, (e) infomiing members of the community colieqe 
community and the f^^neral public of current issues and research in community college education, (f) coordinating and 
r^ulating intercollegiate athletics on behalf of California's Community Colleges, and (g) developing human and financial 
resources to aid the member institutions and the Association to enhance community college education. 
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PREFACE 



This paper is the fourth in a series published by CACC Press. It reports the findings of the Subcommittee on Articulation 
Concerns of the Commission on Instruction of the California Association of Community Colleges (CACQ and California 
State Department of Education's (SDH) joint study to research the perceptions of public secondary school principals and 
district superinten -nts of schools regarding certain aspects of the relationship between community colleges and the 
secondary schools. 

This landmark study, the first of Its kind in the nation , pro\^ded opportunity for each and every high school principal and 
district superintendent to identify efforts which would strengthen the community college-high school partnership. 

Specifically, the study focused on learning more about: 

• What are the community colleges to which high school graduates primarily transfer, and what is the percentage 
of seniors who transfer; 

• What special program are pro\dded for students by the high schools, including the current status of concurrent 
enrollment practices; 

• The current status of articulation practices between the high schools and the community colleges, including 
the status of the high schools fomning articulation councils witii community colleges and, as appropriate, the 
reasons why articulation councils had not been fonned; 

• The current status of working relationships among community college and high school faculty, counselors, and 
administrators; 

• The current status of infomnation pro\dded the high schools by community colleges regarding curriculum 
coordination and transfer requirements, and available student support services; 

• Ratings of current applicable services pro\dded to the high schools by tiie community colleges; 

• The services which community colleges could pro\dde for the high schools and which, by tiieir provision, would 
enhance working relationships between the two public education segments. 

In pursing \he answer to tiiese questions, the Subcommittee worked in conjunction with the State Department of 
Education (SDE) to survey all California high school principals and all district superintendents of schools. Of the 1,129 
institutions and district offices contacted, respondents from 581 returned the surveys in sufficient time to be included in 
the data analyses. The overall return included 4 14 school level responses (55%) and 167 district responses (45%). As 
reported by SDE personnel, this rate of response exceeded the usual response to a survey by some 300% and underscored 
the importance of the study and the interest of the respondents in the topics addressed. 

Analysis of tiie survey responses disclosed several unanticipated results: 

1. Almost two-thirds of the responding high schools indicated they had not fornied an articulation council with 
a community college; over 60% of this aggregate indicated no plans to do so despite the absence of effective 
less formal arrangements. 

2. One-third of the respondents indicated community colleges did not pro\nde the high schools with information 
about tutoring and other special sendees for "at risk" students. 



3. Almost one-half of the responding high schools indicated that joint cunriculum re\new by high school and 
community college faculty is current practice. 

4. Some 90% of the respondents indicated five services which community college should pro\dde to the high 
schools. In order of frequency of mention, these were: 

+ Orentation Infonnation About the College; 

+ Provision of Concurrent Enrollment Opportunities; 

+ Feedback on Student Progress and Performance after Transfer; 

+ Development of Cooperative Technical- Vocational Programs; 

+ Joint Institutional Review of Curriculum by High School and Community College Faculty. 

These views were further rdnforced in respondents' priorities for enhancing working relationships between the high 
schools and the community colleges. In priority order, these were: 

+ Feedback on student performance, persistence and progress; 

+ Joint curriculum rewew by high school and community college faculty; 

+ Regularly assigned hours for conununity college counselors on high school campuses; 

+ Increased articulation actiwties focused on technical/occupational programs and courses; 

+ Increased out-reach and dissemination of information to high school students; 

+ Increased teaching of community college courses at high school ates; 

+ Increased sharing of staff, facility and equipment resources. 

The body of the report contains additional infonnation concerning the perceptions of respondents on how the 
partnerships between California's public high schools and community colleges can be enhanced. 

The report separately identifies the context for the study, the major perceptions of high school principals and district 
superintendents regarding the high school-community college partnership, six major implications resulting from the 
survey results, ten topics which comprise the primary issues identified by tiie respondents, and thirteen policy 
recommendations which prowde suggestions for resol\dng the issues Identified. 

The results of tills survey, in combination witii earlier results from tiie survey Identifying community college perceptions 
of tiie public high schools, clearly specify tiie common agenda which the high schools and community colleges share in 
enabling student success: CONTINUITY of meaningful and relevant instructional programs and student services support, 
JOINT ACTION in meeting and needs of a geographically shared population, and CO-VENTURING of efforts to meet 
State and local educational priorities. 

VVitiiout question, tiie equation for enhancing effectiveness has been identified. The missing variable is State funding to 
enable tlie recommendations to be implemented. 

The report of tiie survey, STRENGTHENING THE PARTNERSHIP: CAUFORNIA'S COMMUNITY COLLEGES AND 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS, was conducted under autiiorization granted by tiie CACC Board of Directors when tiie 
entire project was approved on May 24, 1985, and by approval from Superintendent of Public Instruction, Bill H jnig. 
Wortong on behalf of the Association in tiiis enterprise were members of tiie Subcommittee on Articulation Concerns 
of tiie Commisaon on Instruction: Douglas Burns, Vice Chancellor, IjOs Rios Community College District; Peter Hirsch, 
Executive Director, Califomia Association of Community Colleges; Barbara Mertes, Dean, Institutional Planning, Soutii 
County Community College District, Chair and Senior Author. 

Peter M. Hirsch 
Sacramento, Califomia 
March 22, 1988 
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I. INTRODQCTION 



The success of California's Community Colleges* mission is facilitated best when community colleges and 
secondary schools share common expectations of student perfomiance and common goals in pro\nding 
students with exemplary teaching and counseling services. 

This call for coordination amonn educational segments Is reflected in the 1987 report prepared by the 
Commission for the Review of the Master Plan, entitled The Master Plan Rpneweri , The Commission targets 
intersegmental relationships as a top priority when it recommends that the California Education Round Table 
assume the responsibility for "pro\dding the necessary operational linkage for the state's education system." 
The commission states clearly its desire to see intensive, coordinated acti\dties established among all segments 
of California's educational system. One of the Commission's primary concerns relates to impiowig the 
quality of students' transition from one educational level to the next. 

While cunex t working relationships between secondary schools and community colleges can be described 
as "satisfactory," both entities speak to the further development of more clearly defined working relationships, 
especially in the areas of curriculum development and re\dew. Without an on-going, fornial relationship 
between secondary school faculty and community college faculty, the college udll not be able to create 
appropriate policies related to instruction and student services. In addition, community college staff will miss 
the opportunity to share helpful Insights held by thdr secondary school colleagues who are among the first 
In public institutions to manage California's rapidly changing student demography and its accompanying 
incipient challenges. 

For tile past four years, secondary school reform mandates have initiated a general re\nsIon of curriculum, of 
teaching and counseling strategies, and of a myriad of other student support services. This secondary school 
reform program includes a strong accountability component which prescribes criteria for measuring student 
perfomiance. Witii greater emphasis being placed on tiie value of the student's ability to succeed, student 
perfomiance and student progress continue to be Important concerns among secondary school personnel as 
their students transfer to tiie community college; tiiey are interested in receiving feedback from tiie colleges 
concerning tiie perfomiance and persistence of tiieir fomier students. 

These and otiier changes in California's secondary schools can be expected to Impact community colleges' 
acceptance and administration of tiieir responsibilities toward students. A strengtiienina of the partnerships 
between secondary schools and community colleges should benefit students and fulfill tiie basic tenets of tiie 
1987 mission prescribed for all educational segments. 

IL CONTEXT OF THE REPORT 

In 1984, tiie Commisdon on Instruction of the California Association of Community Colleges formed a 
Subcommittee on Articulation Concerns. The Subcommittee was given two general charges b^, tiie 
Commission; 

(1) To examine tiie cunrent status of the articulation process between California's community colleges 
and public four-year institutions; and 

(2) To identify articulation practices and programs between California's community colleges and 
public secondary schools. 
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The Subcommittee completed Its first change with the June, 1985, publication entitled FOCUSING ON 
ARTICULATION: IMPROVING THE C0M^4UN^Y COLLEGE TRANSFER RATE (Community CoUege 
Issues, Volume 1, Number 2). The data for the paper were based on a 97% response to a state\iide survey 
nailed to all 106 California public community colleges. Additionally, important contributions to the paper 
were made as a result of a review of survey results with representatives from the Office of the President, 
University of California, and tiie Office of tiie Chancellor, California State University. 

Partially as result of this effort, in February, 1986, Senator Gary Hart introduced Senate Bill SB1744, THE 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE STUDENT BILL OF RIGHTS. This biU provided a clearly outlined process by 
which qualified California community college students might more effectively and efficientiy transfer to 
California public four-year institutions. 

In addition, many of tiie recommendations suggested in the 1985 paper are included In the 1987 Master Plan 
Renewal Document prepared by tiie Commission for tiie Review of tiie Master Plan for Higher Education 
and are reflected in recommendations outlined in AB1725. which contains the community college aspect of 
the master plan re\4ew. 

The Subcommittee on Articulation Concerns met in November, 1985, in order to begin to work on its secoi.d 
charge; \he identification of Articulation practices and programs between California's public community 
colleges and public secondary schools. 

The Subcommittee designed and administered a statewide survey to community colleges in order to ascertain 
If the 1984 and 1985 high school graduates attending California's community colleges differed from other 
students in tiieir choices of educational programs, in \he\x study skill needs, and in tiidr student service support 
needs. In addition, tiie survey asked community college respondents to identity factors, other than the 
diminishing high school population pool, v^ich might be diverting high school graduates from enrolling in 
community colleges. 

The Subcommittee on Articulation Concerns completed Part I of its second charge witii the May, 1986, 
publication entitied BUILDING NEW PARTNERSHIPS: CAUFORNIA'S SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND 
THE COMMUNITY COLLEGES (Community College Issues. Volume 1. Number 3). The data for the paper 
were based on a 98% response to a statewide survey mailed to all 106 California community colleges. 

As the Subcommittee re\4ewed the responses received from community college personnel to the 1986 
statewide survey, the Subcommittee observed six major perceptions shared by all respondents. These were 
increasing need for community colleges to: (1) offer Basic Skills and Learning Enhancement Programs; (2) 
pro\rtde more focused counseling services; (3) establish a process by which corrununity college and secondary 
school faculty could meet on a regular basis; (4) re\Asa concurrent enrollment schedules In order to 
accommodate secondary school students* attendance patterns; (5) establish a procedure to disseminate widely 
information related to student progress; (6) improve the overall marketing process as it relates to enhancing 
the Institutional images of community colleges. 

Witii tiie publication of the 1986 paper, came increased interest in the work of the Sulxx)mmittee on 
Articulation Concerns by the State Legislature. Senator Gary Hart, Chairman of the Senate Education 
Committee, indicated his interest particularly in the second phase of the proposed study. This study would 
focus on public secondary schools* perceptions of tiieir working relationships witti California's community 
colleges. 



BACKGROaND OF THE 1987 SECONDARY SCHOOL SURVEY 

The Subcommittee had completed two studies tiirough the administration of two separate statewide surveys 
to community colleges. As result of these surveys, the Subcommittee received information concerning the 
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perceptions held by community colleges toward public four-year institutions and toward public secondary 
school institutions. When the Subcommittee for Articulation Concems met in October, 1986, the 
Subcommittee decided to review Its mission concerning the 1984 charge originally given the fay the 
Commission on Instruction. 

In the past, the Commission for the Re\new of the Master Plan for Higher Education had been receptive to 
the Subcommittee's reports and had included in its report many of the policy suggestions outlined in the 
Subcommittee's 1985 and 1986 papers. 

The Subcommittee agreed that its next step should involve the design of a survey instrument that could be 
administered to public secondary schools. The purpose of this survey would be to learn the perceptions of 
secondary school staff toward tlieir working relationships with community college personnel. 

In order to proceed with this plan, it was agreed that the Subcommittee should discuss its intent with and elicit 
support from the California State Department of Education (SDE). Already assured that the Subcommittee 
had the endorsement and encouragement of Senate Education Committee Chainron Gary Hart, the 
Chairman of the Articulation Subcommittee contacted appropriate staff in superintendent Honig's Office. 

After meetings with SDE staff, the Subcommittee received Mr. Honig's approval to proceed with the study; 
two indi\4duals from his staff were assigned to work with the Subcommittee. With the addition of Dr. Marl< 
Fetler and Ms. Carol Kennedy, the membership of the Articulation Subcommittee was reconstituted to Include 
two community college representatives, two SDE representatives, and CACC Executive Director Peter 
Hirsch. 

In December, 1986, the Chaimian presented the Subcommittee a draft of the statewide survey to be mailed 
to each secondary school principal and each district superintendent of schools. The draft was reviewed by 
SDE and community college research staff and other personnel, by staff assigned to the Senate Education 
Committee, and by members of the Subcommittee. While tlie proposed survey instrument was being 
re\4ewed, in February, 1987, an outlineof the proposed project was sent to each California community college 
chief executive officer aslclng for his/her reaction to and support of the Subcommittee's worl<. After two 
months of review and discussion, the Subcommittee made appropriate changes In the survey instrument. Dr. 
James Smith, SDE Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction, wrote a cover letter to each high school 
principal and to each district superintendent of schools In which he re\aewed the project and asl<ed each 
lndi\4dual to respond to the survey. Included in this mailing were copies of the prevnous study, Building Ngw 
PartnershiTDS: California's Secondary S chools and the rnmmiinitu Colleaeg. In addition, aU county 
superintendents of schools were Infomied of the project and aslced to encourage their colleagues to support 
the project. 

On March 20, 1987, staff from the California State Department of Education mailed 1,129 surveys to the 
targeted populations. By June 30, 1987, 45% of district superintendents and 55% of secondary school 
principals had responded to the survey. SDE siaff suggested that the percentage of those who had returned 
the surveys well exceeded the percentage of responses they had received from previous statewide surveys; 
therefore, the staff did not conduct a second mailing nor did they "call baclc" the non-respondents. 

Analysis of the data from the 581 returned surveys was conducted by Janls Cox Coffey and Randal Jones of 
the Los Rlos Commi^nlty College District's Office of Planning and Research. Using the SPSS-X statistical 
program, analyses v/ere conducted on the entire pool of 581 responses and on the following sub-populatlons; 
(1) the 167 district level responses; (2) the 414 school level responses; (3) those schools with enrollments 
above the median enrollment of 300; (4) those schools with enrollments below the median; (5) those schools 
with Socio- Economic Status (SES) at or below the 50th percentile; and (6) those schools with SES above the 
50th percentile. The sub-population runs were conducted in order to detemilne If any subset differed 
substantially from the total population In its response to the survey. 
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Ms. Kennedy, aided by Roxanne Moger and Howard Wood, collected and coded all the data recorded in open- 
ended questions. This information was forwarded to Ms. Coffey's office to be included in Mr. Jcnes* data 
analysis. In addition, California State Department of Education staff provided Mr. Joneswith the district codes, 
and the computer tapes which included high school names, County-District-School codes (CDS), size, and 
Socio-Economic Status (SES) infonmation for each responding Institution. 

By >arly August, the Los Rios team had completed the data analysis. Ms. Coffey and Mr. Jones submitted 
the data analysis to the Subcommittee for its revnew and discussion. 



IV. THESQRVEY 

Each high school principal and each county superintendent was asked to respond to the following elements: 

• the primary four community colleges to which their students transfer 

• identification of special or additional programs for high school students provided by their own 
schools or districts 

• the approximate percentage of seniors who transfer to college 

• the status of thdr fonming an articulation council with a community college 

• if appropriate, reasons why an articulation council was not formed between the high school and a 
community college 

• a description of th^Jr working relation!^*^*ps with community college administrators, counselors, and 
subject area facv ly 

• the provision and use of concurrent enrollment practices 

• the current status of articulation practices between high schools and the community colleges 

• the provision by community colleges of applicable information lyaiated to transfer requirements and 
the coordination of curriculum 

• the provision by community colleges ot applicable information related to student support <J^tvices 

• high school ratings of applicable services provided them and their students by community colleges 

• identification of services which community colleges could provide in order to improve their woridng 
relationships with high schools 

Many of the questions in the survey were reflective of similar questions included in the statewide survey 
designed to learn community colleges' perceptions of 1984 and 1985 high school graduates attending 
community colleges; others were suggested by the State Department of Education and the Senate Education 
Committee. All of the questions were used in order for the Subcommittee to gain a better understanding of 
how high school principals and district superintendents perceive tiheir working relationships with community 
colleges. 



V. RESULTS OF THE SQRVEY 

Close ex imination of the data suggests that there is an occasional difference in response from among the six 
subsets of the overall population pa\ ilcipating in the survey. Where appropriate, these differences are noted 
in the following discussion. 

• Identiflcaaon of the Community College to Which High School Students Primarily Transfer 

Secondary schools were asked to identify in ran k order the four community colleges to which their students 
primarily transfer. These data disclosed that the college ranked number 1 tended to be the one located 
in closest proximity geographically to the high school. As the second, third, and fourth community 
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colleges were identified, survey results suggested that high school graduates also tended to choo se colleges 
from neighboring districts. 

This infonnation suggests further that students generally ignore established conununity college district 
boundaries and move freely to colleges of their choice. 

in most instances, students chose colleges within commuting distance. Students liwig within larger, multi- 
college districts tended to move freely among the colleges within the district, suggesting that student 
mobility may be driven by selected coUegesV program offerings and educational opportunities, and their 
effective marketing, as well as by geographical proximity. 

Identification of Special or Additional Prosrams Provided by Secondary School Districts 

Ninety-seven percent (97%) of the high schools responding pro\dde Regional Occupational Programs for 
their students. Roughly 97% offer courses and/or programs in Special education and 70% of the 
respondents pro\dde opportunities in Adult Education programs. 

Differences in responses in subset populations disclosed that 80% of high schools above the 300 student 
median offered Adult Education Programs. In contrast, 61% of the smaller high schools did not pro\nde 
these educational opportunities. 

Percentage of High School Students Who Transfer to College 

Respondents reported that 35% of their high school graduates transfer to community colleges, 13.7% 
transfer to the California State University System, and 8.4% to the University of California System. 
Roughly 6% transfer to private or proprietary schools. 

Respondents indicated that 32% of the students did not transfer to college immediately follounng 
graduation; 4.9% of the students were unaccounted. 

Differences in responses were noted between larger high schools and smaller high schools. Nearly 38% 
of graduates from larger high schools attend community colleges compared to 34% of the graduates from 
smaller high schools, 'fhese differences are even more dramatic in \newof the proportion of high school 
graduates who do not attend colleges after high school graduation; 22% of graduates from larger high 
schools do not attend college immediately after graduation compared to 36% of graduates who do not 
attend college immediately foljounng graduation from smaller high schools. 

Formation of Articulation Councils 

Thirty-eight percent (38%) of those responding to the survey indicated that their high school had formed 
a formal articulation council with a local community college. Put another way, two-thirds of the 
secondaiy schools responding reported they had not fornied a fomial articulation council unth a local 
community college. 

Reasons For Not Forming a Formal Articulation Council 

Those secondary schools which had not formed a formal articulation council with a local community 
college noted the followng as the primary reason why this arrangement had not occurred: 



The informal arrangement was working well 27.9% 

No one had taken the initiative 18.7% 

The fomnation of a council was "in the works" 1 1.3% 

There was no need to fomn a council 9.5% 

Lack of time and/or staff 8.0% 
Distance between the high school and the college was cfifficult to manage 6.1% 

No specific local community college with which to articulate 5.5% 

Articulation was coordinated at the district level 4.9% 

Expect community colleges to take the lead in this activity 4.4% 

Poor relationships with the community collegs 3.7% 



100.0% 

Description of Working Relationships with Community Colleses 

Secondary schools were asked how frequently they met with their counterparts in community college^ 
The descriptive criteria were limited to the following categories, with the following results: 



Frequently Occasionally Not At All 

a. Administration 17.8% 67.8% 14.4% 

b. Cbunselors 43.8% 53.2% 3.0% 

c. Faculty m Subject Areas 4.8% 63.9% 31.3% 



Clearly, only the counselling staff were in relatively continual contact. 
Concurrent Enrollment 

Ninety-four (94%) of the responding secondary schools reported an arrangement by which their students 
were able to enroll concurrently in a community college while still attending a secondary school. 

Secondary school respondents were asked to describe the various ways in which their students used the 
concurrent enrollment arrangement. Respondents were to check all uses which were applicable. These 
are listed in order of frequency of response: 



Concurrent Enrollment In Percentage 

Advanced mathematics or science courses 7 1 .8% 

Courses to fulfill regular high school graduation requirements 66.4% 

Tecbiical vocational courses 61.1% 

Advanced placement courses 46.5% 

Humanities, Social Science, Performing/Fine Arts Courses 27.3% 

Remedial basic skill courses 23.2% 



Current Status of Articulation Practices Between High Schools and Community Colleges 

Secondary school respondents were asked if community colleges provided information to thdr students 
about specific requirements for college courses. Ninety-five percent (95%) of the respondents reported 
that the community colleges did provide this information. 

Asked to identify discrete aspects of the informatioh which community colleges provided, in order of 
frequency of response, respondents identified: 



Information Percentage 

High school course prerequisites for transfer 86.5% 
Special subject matter requirements for transfer into particular programs 86.5% 
Information about proficiency assessment and placement tests 84.3% 
High school grade prerequisites for transfer 78.3% 
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Over one-half of the high schools reported that commurtity colleges did not coordinate their curriculum 
offerings with the high schools, and that because of this lack of course coordination, students often may 
be asked to repeat material in beginning-level college courses. 



In addressing survey items related to community colleges' pro\dding infomiation regarding support 
services available to incoming students, secondary schools reported receiwig the following infomfiation: 



Respondents from those schools in the subset of socio-economic levels at or below the 50th percentile 
suggested that over 70% of their students received information describing available community college 
tutoring or special services for "at-risk" students. 

When asked if the secondary schools perceive that high school students have adequate access to 
information about community college programs in order to permit their students to prepare for college- 
level work, 86% of the high schools responded affinratively; 14% reported that while the infonnafion 
exists, access to the information was inadequate. 

• Evaluation of Current Services Provided by Community College to Secondary Schools 

Bght services were listed in the survey; respondents were asked to indicate their satisfaction with the 
quality of serwces prodded. In addition, rp-qpondenb; were asked if the listed sendees should be provided 
to secondary schools by community colleges. 

The data reported in Table 1 reflect thepercentage of those respondents u4io rated theconununity college 
service. The percentages reported in Tables 2 & 3 represent the total percentage of all respondents. 



Orientation Information About The College 

Respondents indicated the greatest satisfaction with this community college service among the eight services 
examined in the survey. In addition, less than 1% of the responding high schools indicated that orientation 
information is not provided by community colleges. 

Without question, this community college serwce was of great importance to the survey respondents. Ninety- 
nine percent (99%) of the respondents indicated that community colleges should provide this service to the 
high schools. 

Concurrent Enrollment Opportunities 

Ninety-four percent (94%) of the respondents indicated that they are satisfied with the concurrent enrollment 
opportunities pro\nded high school students by community colleges. At the same time, 3% of the responding 
high schools stated that this serwce was not available to their students. 

The opportunities for concurrent enrollment were valued highly by the high school respondents; 99% stated 
that community colleges should pro\nde high school students the opportunity to enroll concurrently in a 
community college. 



Support Service 

Counseling 

Special Services for "at-risk" students 
Tutoring 



Percentage 



99% 
69% 
67% 



Table 1 • Evaluation of Current Services Pro\^ded by Community CoUeses to Secondary 
Schools, By Degree of Satisfaction* 


Service Very 
Information Satisfactory 


Percent Responding With Indicated 
Degree of Satisfaction 

Satisfactory Unsatisfactory 


Total 


Orientation Information 

About the CoUege 49.2% 


46.0% 


4.8% 


100.0% 


Concurrent hnrollment upportunities hZA% 


51.8% 


5.8% 


100.0% 


Feedback on Student Progress & 
Periormance at a Community College oO.U% 


49.0% 


21.0% 


100.0% 


Cooperative TechnicalA^ocational 

Programs 2o.5% 


60.4% 


16.1% 


100.0% 


Career Cdunsellng & Job 

Refenal Services 17.5% 


65.2% 


17.3% 


100.0% 


Cooperative Programs in Basic 

Skills Instniction 14.8% 


68.0% 


17.2% ■ 


100.0% 


Shared Resources in Staff, 

Eqifipment & Facilities 13.6% 


61.0% 


25.4% 


100.0% 


Joint Institutional Review of 

Curriculum by High School & 

Community Cbllege Faculty 15.1% 


50.4% 


34.5% 


100.0% 


Table 2* Community College Services, By Percent of Responding High Schools 
Indicating Service is Provided. 


Community College Service 


Percent of High Schools 
Indicating Service is Provided 


Orientation Information About the College 




99% 




Concurrent Enrollment Opportunities 




97% 




Feedback on Student Progress & Perfomnance 
at a Community College 




78% 




Cooperative Technical/Vocational Programs 




76% 




Career Counseling & Job Referral Services 




68% 




Cooperative Programs in Basic Skills Instruction 




64% 




Shared Resources in Staff, Equipment & Facilities 




57% 




Joint Institutional Review of Curriculum by High 
School & Community College Faculty 




48% 
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Table 3. Community College Services* By Percent of All Respondents Who Indicated 
Service Should Be Provided. 



Community College Semce 


Percent of All Respondents 
Indicating Serwce Should Be 
Provided 


Orientation Infomiation About the College 


99% 


Concurrent Enrollment Opportunities 


99% 


Feedback on Student Progress & Perfonnance 
at a Community College 


98% 


Cdoperative Technical/Vocational Programs 


91% 


Joint hstitutional Review of Curriculum by High 
School & Community College Faculty 


89% 


Shared Resources in Staff, Equipment & facilities 


82% 


Career Counseling & Job Referral Services 


80% 


Cdoperative Programs in Basic Skills Instruction 


73% 



Feedback on Student Progress and Performance at a Community College 

Over 20% of the responding high schools expressed dissatisfaction with the quantity of infomnation forwarded 
by community colleges to high schools about the perfonnance of high school graduates at community colleges. 
In addition, 22% of the respondents stated that they did not receive any infomnation regarding their fomner 
students* perfonnance at a community college. 

Ninety-eight percent (98%) of the high schools reported that conmiunity colleges should provide high schools 
with feedback on their fomner student's progress and perfonnance at community colleges. 

Cooperative Technical-Vocational Programs 

Sixteen percent (16%) of the respondirig high schools reported that cooperative technical-vocational 
programs have resulted in unsatisfactory arrangements between them and community colleges, while 24% 
noted that no such servnce is provided by community colleges. 

Ninety-one percent (91%) of all respondents stated that a cooperative technical-vocational program should 
be established between them and community colleges. 

Career Counseling and Job Referral Services 

Eighty-two percent (82%) of the responding high schools reported th^t satisfactory working relationships exist 
between them and community colleges, while 32% of the respondents stated that career counseling and job 
referral services are not provided to their students by community colleges. 

Twenty percent (20%) of the respondents noted that they did not feel that career counseling and job placement 
services should be extended by community colleges to high school students. 
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Cooperative Programs in Basic Skills Instruction 



Bghty-thrcc percent (83%) of the respondents stated that satisfactory cooperative programs in Basic Skills 
instruction have been established between them and community colleges; 36% reported that no cooperative 
Basic Skills instructional programs had been established. 

With 27% of all respondents stating that this service should not be provided by conununity colleges, 
responding high schools placed the lowest value of importance on this service being provided by community 
colleges to secondary schools. 

Shared Resources in Staff, Equipment, and Facilities 

Over 25% of the responding high schools r^ned that they find the sharing of resources in staff, equipment, 
and facilities with community colleges to be an unsatisfactory arrangement. 

Forty-three percent (43%) of the respondents indicated that no cooperative arrangements in the sharing of 
resources in staff, equipment, and facilities had been established, while 83% of all responding high schools 
stated that this sea»ice should be provided to high schools by community colleges. 

Joint Institutional Review of Cuiriculum by High School Faculty and Community College 
Faculty 

Over 34% of responding high schools reported the existence of unsatisfactory working relationships related 
to joint institutional review of curriculum by high school faculty and community college faculty; 52% of the 
respondents reported that no joint institutional review was offered, while 89% Identified a joint institutional 
review of curriculum as a needed service uiiich community colleges should pro^de secondary schools. 

• Identification of Services Community Colleges Could Provide To Improve Working 
Relationships vdth' Secondary Schools 

Each respondent was asked to Identify three services which community colleges could provide in order 
to impro';e working relationships between them and secondary schools. 

While there were some variations among the 581 completed surveys, there was, also, strong consensus 
in Identifying the services and activities uiiich community colleges should consider providing to secondary 
schools. In respondents' priority order, these were: 

^ Feedback on student performance, persistence, and progress 

• Joint curriculum review by high school faculty and community college faculty 

• Community college counselors worWng regularly assigned hours on high school campuses 

• Increased articulation activities related to technical-occupational programs and courses 

• Increased out-reach activities and broader dissemination of infonnation to secondary school 
students 

• Teaching of community college courses at high school sites 

• Sharing resources (staff, equipment, and facilities) in selected areas: Technical-occupational 
courses, science courses, career center counseling-job placement services, and library resources 



District superintendents also suggested that community colleges should take the Initiative and leadership 
for fonming Articulation Councils and that the CEO's In these respective institutions should provide 
adequate resources to facilitate the success of such projects. 

District superintendents further stated that there should be a closer coordination between their offices and 
the community college CEO's office In order to share general Information about their respective 
Institutions' operations, calendars, and programs. 

In addition to the services stated above, responses received from high schools below the SES 50th 
percentile Indicated that they would like the community colleges to provide early student assessment 
services for high school students. 

While the majority of all high school respondents described their working relationships with community 
colleges as bdng "satisfactory," they want to intensify current efforts In order to enhance stronger 
partnerships. 

VI. IMPLICATIONS FROM THE 1987 HIGH SCHOOL SQRVEY 

Data suggest that there may be broader implications for consideration in discussing the strengthening of 
community colleges' working relationships with public secondary schools than those outlined in a series of 
survey recommendations. These implications affect proposed legislative measures, the pattem of student 
enrollment, the definition of workload responsibilities related to the community college teaching faculty and 
counselors, the budget as it Includes proposed Increased expenditures for institutionalized data processing 
services, research and planning, and the expansion of services to be offered by community college instructional 
and student service units. 

In addition, there are implications for certain leadership responsibilities expected of community college chief 
executive officers and district level personnel, and for secondary school superintendents, principals and 
faculty. 

• Student Free Flow 

Data from the 1987 secondary school survey suggest that a substantial proportion of high school 
graduates tend to ignore conventional community college district boundaries. While a large percentage 
of high school graduates do attend their locally based community college, others are more mobile. It 
appears that students may value the marketing image projected by selected community colleges, seek 
programs over locale, and may be responsive to those community colleges which are active In their 
student outreach activities and recruitment approaches. It is difficult to conceive, therefore, how any 
legislative mandate prohibiting student free flow can be effective in deterring students from choosing those 
colleges which they prefer to attend. 

The resulting implications for the coordination of programs and services cannot be ignored. It is 
anticipated that there will continue to be greater emphasis placed on cooperative efforts among 
community college districts, and among colleges within multi-college districts. 

With the exception of those community colleges located in isolated geographical areas, colleges located 
In major population centers will need to consider the benefits of coordination and cooperation over the 
benefits of competition for high school graduates. 

• High School Graduates and Transfer 

Respondents to the survey stated that 35% of high school graduates transfer to community colleges vMe 
13. 7% transfer to the California State University System and 8.4% to the University of Califomia System. 
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These opinion-based data approximate the actual figures published in a 1986 California Postsecondaty 
Education Commission (CPEC) Report, entitled High School GraHtiatfis and Statewide ColleQe-GoinQ 

In addition, respondents to the 1987 survey suggested that 32% of all high school graduates do not 
transfer to any college immediately following graduation. Roughly one-third of all high school graduates 
have reportedly chosen not to pursue higher education or additional vocational training. 

Early community college intervention in providing services and programs for these individuals (while they 
are still attending a secondary school) may encourage reluctant students to pursue additional skill-building 
and career enhancement programs at the community college. 

Secondary schools have requested that increased articulation activities be instituted between them and 
community colleges in technical-occupational programs, and in career counseling and job placement 
services. It is suggested that when carefully articulated and clearly defined transitional links are established 
between educational segments, students tend to pursue advanced courses of study. 

Stronger articulatioii ties in the more traditionally defined academic transfer programs also need attention. 
The development of a cunriculum continuum in all subject matter between secondary schools and 
community colleges will provide students the opportunity to make long-range plans related to their 
professional goals. This becomes especially crucial with the continuing emphasis on the development 
of a work force that will be able to manage a highly technological society that is service-oriented. 

Concurrent Enrollment Practices and Patterns 

Data suggest that high school students who engage in a concurrent enrollment programs tends to enroll 
in community college advanced mathematics and science courses (71.8%), in technical-occupational 
courses and programs (61.1%), and in advanced placement courses (46.5%). These data are not 
surprising as most community colleges expect "gifted high school students" to seek enrollment in college- 
level courses. 

However, respondents indicated the second largest group of high school students (66.4%) who are now 
engaged in concurrent enrollment programs are those u'ho are attempting to fulfill regular high school 
graduation requirements. This group of students is distinguished from those enrolled in Remedial Basic 
Skills courses (23.2%) or those who use concurrent enrollment opportunities to advance their knowledge 
and skills in the humanities, social science, and the perfonning/fine arts programs (27.3%). 

The enrollment of high school students seeking to correct high school course deficiencies by enrolling in 
college-level courses suggests interesting implications as these relate to the expected academic perform- 
ance of students enrolled in college-level work. 

Depending upon the frequency and number of high school students who actually use concurrent 
enrollment to fulfill high school graduation requirements, each community college may wish to study the 
perfomnance of these students in relation to those of regularly enrolled community college students. 
Questions addressing these students' persistence and perfonnance may also offer Interesting insight 
regarding the integrity of college-level cunricula. 

Faculty and Counseling Workloads 

C6llective bargaining agreements for secondary school teaching faculty and those for community college 
faculty may need to be reviewed if defined workloads are to include the additional services identified in 
the 1986 and the 1987 surveys. 
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Data from these surveys— one of the community colleges and the other of high schools— identify the need 
to establish a formal process by which community college and s^ondary school faculty meet on a regular 
basis. Both entities identified this proposed activity among their top priorities. 

Because the coordination of curriculum and student services is identified as a valuable and useful acti\dty 
for both high school and community college faculty, it may be necessary to fund locally this acti\dty by using 
occasional substitutes, on a limited basis, in order to allow regular full-time faculty to participate. 

Those faculty who do participate in this curriculum and student services coordination can gain additional 
and important benefits related to an improved understanding of students' educational development. In 
many ways, exchanges of this type present rich opportunities for faculty-staff development and renewal. 

Data from the 1986 and 1987 surveys further suggest that the role of counseling must include the 
following services: Assessment testing, intervention counseling for students experiencing difficulty in their 
course work, a renewed emphasis on career counseling and job placement services, and extendve 
information on college transfer programs. In addition, staff development opportunities for counselors 
which focus on pro\dding students information on tutoring and other special educational resources 
available to students were noted as important. 

The integration of counseling with instructional delivery at both levels must occur if students are to receive 
a more holistic approach in appraidng their cunrent educational options and in planning their future career 
choices. It is the perception of both community college and secondary school respondents thai faculty 
and counselors are key to effective articulation and student success. At the same time, 31% of the 
responding high schools indicate their faculty never meet with their community college counterparts. 

Qearly, vJhere they do not cunrently exist, relationships between secondary school and community college 
faculty and counselors must be established and must focus on more than face-level fulfillment of 
articulation functions. Curriculum and student support services must be coordinated if students are to 
progress effectively. Since the high schools ewdence a lack of process and definition of leadership role 
to enhance faculty-to-faculty and counselor-to-counselor relationships, community college faculty and 
counselors must assume the leadership for lmpro\dng effectiveness in this arena. Their acti\nty in this 
regard should also serve to improve the institutional image of community colleges among thdr high school 
counterparts. 

Budget Planning 

The existence of an austere budget for both high school and community college districts is a reality. Faced 
with growing costs in operations and maintenance, dramatic price hikes in utility and other services, highly 
diverse and culturally complex student populations, and political and economic uncertainty, secondary 
schools and community colleges are being asked to pro\nde new and costly services to their students and 
staff. 

Since changes are driven partly by new mandates for institutional accountability, particularly as these 
affect student perfomiance and student progress, pro\nsions will also have to be made to pro\nde for 
additional institutional research and for an institutionalized planning process to determine whether these 
services are Jiaving the desired result on student development. 

In this survey, secondary school personnel have identified the receipt of infomiation conceming their 
fomier graduates' perfomiance at community colleges as a priority. This infomiation is important for 
both secondary schools and community colleges as both institutions appraise the effectiveness of their 
programs and the \ntality of their staffs. Yet, the pro\ndon and dissemination of liiis infomiation are both 
costly and time consuming. 
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If community colleges and high school districts agree that the expansion of data processing services, the 
provision of Institutional research, and the institutionalization of a planning process are top priorities in 
pro\dd'ng a successful leaming-teaching en\dronment for their students and staff, then these priorities will 
need to be supported by a state funding process that recognizes the cost as well as the benefits of these 
services. 

Leadership 

Both secondary schools and community colleges are evaluating the leadership style which contributes best 
to improving their working relationships. 

Like their communJiy college counterparts, secondary school principals and district superinl.Tndents 
generally want to work closely with individuals who are cooperative, communicative, and \nsionary. 
Principals and superintendents suggest that they value a relationship with a community college CEO who 
shares their concerns, supplies them with appropriate infomnation, and who pro\ndes them the 
opportunity to meet and discuss existing and potential problems. Principals and superintendents 
appreciate those meetings where representatives from both entities can arrive at satisfactory decisions 
based on mutual respect and dignity. 

Because secondary school personnel often express feelings of isolation , these indi\nduals tend to welcome 
the initiatives taken by thdr community college colleagues in such acti\nties as the formation of an 
articulation council, the sharing i . staff, equipment, and facilities, and the evaluation of educational tenets 
which guide both institutions to serve effectively their common constituencies. 

It is primarily in those districts where the CEO's from both educational entities are recognized as being 
respected by their staffs, as b€lie\dng in the worth of the educational process, and as being willing to take 
the necessary risks to make the learning-teaching en\dronment better for those for whom they are 
responsible, that one finds a solid partnership within and between institutions. 



VII. SGMMARY OF RESPONDENTS' SGGGESTIONS 

1. Provision of Feedback Information on High School Students* Performance 
at Community Colleges 

While community colleges' data processing services supporting institutional research may be limited, 
98% of all secondary school respondents consider the feedback on high school graduates' community 
college perfomnances a top priority and a service which the colleges should pro\nde them. Additional 
information pro\dded by respondents notes that community colleges should report the number of fonner 
high school graduates receiving AA Degrees and Certificates and the number of students transferring to 
a four-year institution. 

Colleges should also consider sharing general infomiation regarding students' CPA's, their persistence 
and progress, and their post-college success in the labor market. 

2. Increased Efforts of Cooperation in Technical-Occupational Programs 

^rm8ty-one percent (91%) of all respondents suggest that community colleges should take the leadership 
in providing programs that would offer opportunities to accommodate high school student advanced 
placement. Other respondents state that technical-occupational education should be offered exclusively 
at the community college level and that qualified high school students should have access to these 
programs. In addition, several respondents observed that community colleges may not be pro\ndlng 
adequate infonnation outlining the benefits of these programs and that the colleges could improve their 
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,; advertising and public relations image as these relate to dissemination of infomiation about career 

programs. 

. 3. Joint Institutional Re\dew of Curriculum High School and Community College Faculty 

>* 

• ' Bghty-nlne percent (89%) of all respondents stated that a process should be established which allows high 

school faculty and community college faculty to meet regularly in order to work on curriculum review and 
revision. Additional data related to th^s question suggest that all community colleges should pro\rtde 

' ' information related to prerequisite grades and skills required for success by high school students 

transferring to selected community college programs. 

With the establishment of a curriculum continuum, high school graduates would be less likely to have to 
repeat entry-level courses at community colleges; the transition between the secondary school and the 
community colleges would become smoother and more beneficial for students. 

4. Increased Community College Outreach Activities: Creating a Positive Image 

Several respondents stated that community colleges could improve the dissemination of information to 
high school students and their parents by creating handbooks which include a list of those services 
provided community college students. Among the items which siiould be included are the followir*^: 
available student fliiancial aid programs, ESL opportunities, career programs offered in technical- 
occupational areas, study skills and survival courses, the required GPA for majors, and a "package" by 
which students and parents understand the educational requirements needed for transfer to a four-year 
institution. It was suggested that high school students and their parents need to understand that 
community colleges are a key link in the transition between high schools and four-year institutions, and 
that community colleges are equal partners with the four-year institutions in offering lower division, 
college-level work. A handbook of this nature, if properly presented;^ could increase awareness of the 
mission and the role of community colleges and would enhance their marketability. 

In addition, several respondents suggested that community colleges could improve their marketing and 
recruitment approaches by providing on-campus visitation days, programs, and assemblies to which high 
school students and {hgir parents a re invited. Using former high school graduates who are attending 
community colleges as leaders in these programs could enhance the public's awareness of the worth of 
community college education. 

Other outreach activities to consider include the use of community college faculty as guest lecturers in 
high school courses, the recognition of outstanding high school scholars by community colleges, and the 
community colleges' sponsoring workshops and festivals in such activities as theater, forensics, the 
performing and visual arts, and athletics. 

The majority of respondents suggested further that the most successful outreach programs sponsored 
by community colleges were those that began at the junior high school level, indicating a need for even 
earlier articulation in order to achieve the most positive impact on student choices. 

5. Shared Resources: Staff» Equipment* and Facilities 

Dghty-two percent (82%) of all respondents stated that the sharing of staff, equipment, and facilities is 
a service which they expect community colleges to provide. 

Among the activities related to staff, respondents suggested that community college faculty teach college- 
level courses at high school sites and that community college counselors be available o n-site to high school 
; students at appropriate and regularly scheduled, hours. Other respondents suggested that teaching 

; exchange programs between secondary school faculty and community college faculty be established. 



Among the facilities and equipment most often identified as those which could be shared are those found 
in science laboratories, in basic sWlls laboratories, in technical-occupational facilities, in sports arenas, 
in career centers, and in libraries. Many respondents viewed the community college as a "materials 
resource center," a valuable learning-teaching institution which could provide the leadership for all 
education entities within a local community base. 

In addition, high school respondents welcomed the opportunity to house evening community services 
courses and regular college programs on their campuses in exchange for thdr students* sharing 
community college facilities during the regular day progranr.. Other respondents suggested thai 
community colleges should assume the leadership for all adult education programs. 

6* Expanded Responsibilities in Community Collese Student Services Functions 

Vflth respondents indicating that over one-third of high school graduates chose not to attend college 
immediately following graduation, and with the evidence of continuing high percentages of high school 
drop-outs, respondents clearly value community college counselors* intervention programs and "early 
warning" student assessment practices. Respondents suggested that high school students should have 
access to career counseling centers, to job placement servnces, and to community college transfer centers. 

In addition, survey respondents stated that community colleges could improve in both the quality and the 
quantity of information available to those high school graduates needing the services of special programs 
for the learning disabled, tutoring support, and ESL and Basic Skills programs. 

7. Attention Directed Toward the Use of Concurrent Enrollment 

Two-thirds of the high school respondents stated that their students involved in concurrent enrollment 
enroll In college-level courses in order to fulfill regular high school graduation requirements. This suggests 
that community colleges should investigate the perfonmance of all high school students enrolled in 
concurrent enrpllment programs in order to clarify the purposes of these programs and their effectiveness 
in meeting their designed purposes. 

8* Creation of Community CoIIese-Schools Relations Articulation Program 

Community colleges regulariy designate an individual to monitor articulation agreements and State 
compliance related to articulation practices and processes. Nonmally, the major focus of these programs 
is on managing articulation practices between community colleges and four-year institutions. 

Community colleges might, also, consider the creation of a schools relations program dedicated to 
Improving working relationships between community colleges and the secondary schools. Based on 
survey responses, the schools relations program should include working with junior high schools as well 
as providing the necessary liaison functions between the college and its locally-based high schools. 

9. Improved Communication Between High Schools and Community Colleges 

In support of enhanced communication among high school and community college faculty and 
counselors, high school principals and district superintendents recognized the importance of improved 
communications at their level. Their reference to the improvement of communication between their 
offices and those of the community college chief executive officers focused on the following: an exchange- 
of personnel directories and organizational charts, and the coordination of school calendars. 

In most cases, the respondents wish to improve the quality of communication with community college 
administrators with whom they have had infrequent contact. Respondents suggested that the 
responsibility for improving working relationships between the tv^'o entities must begin with the 



establishment of gcxxi working relationships between and among chief executive officers. As one 
indicated, "without support at the top, there is little opportunity for the establishment of strong ties among 
faculty and other staff members." ^ 

10* Defining Community College Leadership Roles 

Respondents suggested that community college leaders should take the initiative for establishing the 
groundwork for articulation councils, for providing opportunities for sharing cunriculum development 
and innovative instructional strategies, for advising their students on how best to prepare for college, for 
supporting new high school faculty staff development through workshops and other related programs, 
and for designing curriculum that provide students a sense of educational continuum from high school 
through the community college to the CSU or UC Systems. 



Vra. POLICY RECOMMENDATIONS 

The major focus of the 1987 secondary school survey conducted by the Subcommittee on Articulation 
Concerns of the Commission on Instruction of the California Association of Community Colleges was to learn 
the perceptions held by secondary school principals and district superintendents of their working relationships 
with California's Community Colleges. The following policy recommendations emerged as result of the 
research: 

!♦ Broad field participation was a significant factor for gaining pertinent infonnation regarding the 
perceptions held by secondary school principals and district superintendents toward their working 
relationships with California's Community Colleges. 

2* The need for a process by which feedback information is provided on high school graduates' 
progress and performance at a community college was identified as a top priority among 
respondents. This process will involve budgetary implications for community colleges' data processing, 
research, and institutionalized planning. 

3» There is a need for a process which establishes routinely scheduled meetings where secondary school 
faculty and community college faculty can jointly review curriculum* This review process 
should result in providing students with a curriculum continuum from high school programs to 
community college programs. For transfer students, this cuniculum continuum needs to be extended 
to four-year institutions. 

4* Processes which will provide for the establishment of coordinated programs in technical*occu- 
pational courses, in career counseling, and in the use of job placement services need to be 
developed. As result of this coordination, it is likely that a larger percentage of. high school students 
would choose to complete high school and continue their studies at community colleges. 

5. High schools and commurtity colleges need to develop programs and methods which vA\\ increase the 
mutual sharing of staff, equipment, and facilities resour^s* 

6* Community colleges need to improve their formats for information dissemination, particularly 
concerning programs which provide tutoring, financial aid, ESL, and basic skills instruction. Community 
colleges should consider producin j a General Infomiation Handbook for high school students and their 
parents; a handbook targeted to junior high school students and their parents should also be considered 

?• Community colleges and secondary schools need to review the use of concurrent enrollment 
practices, especially as these apply to students using community college courses to fulfill regular high 
school graduation requirements. 
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8. Community colleges need to . eview and revitalize their high school outreach programst recruitment 
practices, and general over-all image. 

9* Community colleges need to a^'kiress processes for coordinatioik of program offerings and 
services. Student free flow Is a reality for all community colleges, and most especially for those 
established in the larger population centers. 

lO. Secondary school principals and district superintendents recognize that they and their community, 
college colleagues must mutually assume the responsibility for strengthening working 
relationships between the two entities by providing the leadership, resources, and staff to 

accomplish this goal. 

1 1 • High schools and community colleges may have to evaluate the current workloads of their teaching 
and counseling faculty in order to provide the time for these individuals to meet and lO -^vork together. 
Consideration should be given to the formation of Joint institutes udiich would provide resources 
:or staff development, staff exchanges, and staff reassigned time. 

12. Data from the 1986 and 1987 surveys suggest that community colleges and secondary schools are 
cognizant of the need to improve the quality and quantity f their working relationships. 

Because both educational entities focus on the welfare of their students and upon the enviranmertt which 
Is most beneficial for providing the best teaching-learning conditions, it is important that these 
Institutions move ahead In providing elements of ^articulation which are not dependent upon extensive 
funding mechanisms. Especially note1 are the development of strong cooperative ties an:ong and 
between InstituUons, recognition of appropriate leadership characteristics, and dissemination of critical 
informaUon. 

13* Changes In data processing systems encompassing research components, and the estab- 
lishment o:^ faculty Institutes, both valued and neededservic^s^ should be provided through 
additional funding from the State. 
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